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Samuel Miller Brownell, Commissioner of Education 


aon MILLER BROWNELL of Connecticut 
has been appointed Commissioner of Education. 
He will assume office about the middle of November. 


Experience and Education 


The new commissioner has been professor of edu- 
ational administration in the Graduate School of 
Yale University since 1938. During the past 6 years 
i¢has also been president of the New Haven (Conn.) 
State Teachers College. 

Prior to his going to New Haven, Dr. Brownell 
vas principal of the demonstration high school at the 
Nebraska State Teachers College at Peru for 2 years, 
wsociate professor of education at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany, N. Y., for 1 
year, and superintendent of schools in Grosse Point, 
Mich., for 11 years. He has been a summer lecturer 
atthe Universities of Wisconsin, Southern California, 
and Michigan, and Cornell and Harvard Universities. 
He has participated, as a staff member or director, 
in surveys of public schools in more than a dozen 
tities and towns. 

Dr. Brownell’s formal higher education was ob- 
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tamed at the University of Nebraska, where he 
received the bachelor of arts degree (1921), and at 
Yale University, which awarded him the degrees of 
naster of arts (1924) and doctor of philosophy (1926). 


Organization Memberships 


The educational organizations in which Dr. 
Brownell has membership are the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Educational Re- 
arch Association, the American Association of 
‘chool Administrators, National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, National Conference of Pro- 
tssors of Educational Administration, the Associa- 
tion, for Higher Education, Phi Betta Kappa, and 
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Phi Delta Kappa, Connecticut Education Associa- 
tion, and Connecticut Superintendents Association. 
In 1950-51 he was president of the Association for 
Higher Education. Since July 1953 he has been a 
member of the NEA Legislative Commission, and 
has been chairman of the Accrediting Committee of 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

His religious affiliation is with the Congregational 
Christian Church. 


Family 


Commissioner Brownell was born in 1900 in Peru, 
Nebr. His father, Herbert Brownell, taught phys- 
ical science in the State Teachers College at Peru and 
later at the University of Nebraska. He is the older 
brother of United States Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell. His wife is the former Esther Delzell. 
The Brownells have four children: Richard Miller, 
Dorothy Wilson, Jane Davis, and Ruth Delzell. 
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Educational Ideas 


The new commissioner sees clearly the relation of 
education to the national welfare. Ina statement to 
the National Conference for Mobilization of Educa- 
tion in 1951 he said: 

“We in the field of education should be able to 
see and appreciate the importance of cooperative 
action for national and international well-being better 
than any other occupational group in this country. 
Our knowledge of the strategic importance of strong 
schools and effective schooling to the security of this 
Nation is more intimate than for any other persons. 
It is not that elementary schools, or high schools, or 
colleges need to be strong. It is essential that the 
entire educational structure be strong.” 

This point of view is emphasized further in his 
testimony before the Committee of Armed Services 
of the House of Representatives when the deferment 
of college students from Selective Service was under 
consideration. He said: 

“As educators view the problems faced by these 
United States they recognize that the long-range 
security of this country rests on maintaining a superi- 
ority in trained personnel, especially since we do not 
have a superiority in number of our manpower. To 
lose or jeopardize this superiority would be to lose or 
jeopardize our greatest security asset. This trained 
personnel must include highly trained specialists in 
all areas of military and civil pursuits that will 
guarantee the development of new ideas in technology 
and science, in military strategy, and above all in 
human relations, agricultural productivity and other 
improvements in the well-being of mankind. It is 
such developments that will insure our ability to 
resist successfully armed attack from those who 
would destroy our lives, property, and way of life. 
At the same time, it is on these developments that we 
must reply to demonstrate that our way of life does 
offer to humanity advantages—spiritual and ma- 
terial—that are worth living for and, if necessary, 
dying to preserve. It is on these developments that 
we rest our hopes for working out successfully the 
ways of living in a peaceful world order. 

“Tn addition to the highly trained personnel upon 
whom we must depend for frontier thinking we must 
have great numbers of those with sufficient prepara- 
tion to utilize, perfect, and carry on processes dis- 
covered or projected by the researchers, and the 
professional leaders. ‘These persons, who constitute 
a large segment of the professional, semiprofessional, 
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administrative, and technical strength of our nation, 
constitute the backbone of a technological society, 
They, too, require specialized training, in quality 
and quantity beyond that provided in high schook, 

“Tt might seem that the point at issue in map. 
power legislation would be limited to finding way, 
and means of identifying these potential trainees an( 
of setting up an armed force and higher-education 
institutional arrangement to insure a continuing floy 
of eligibles for this training. This is indeed necessary 
but it is only a part of the problem. Unfortunately, 
like so many of our real problems, there are les 
noticeable elements underlying the apparent issu 
which are equally or even more fundamental. Ih 
this case, many educators who have struggled with 
this manpower-security problem recognize that 
technical schools, colleges, professional and graduate 
schools are almost wholly dependent for their pro 
ficiency upon the quality of preparation of students 
in the elementary and high schools of this country, 
It is abundantly evident to them today, as I am sure 
it is apparent to you, that preservation of a flow of 
trained personnel necessary for our long-range 
national security requires as its first essential the 
preservation of strong programs of elementary and 
secondary education. It means that there must be 
maintained, even if they must be drafted for this 
duty, capable teachers and teachers in training for 
the elementary and high schools, as well as for 
technical school, college, professional, and graduate 
schools. They, the teachers—elementary, secont- 
ary, and collegiate—provide the main line of defense 
for long-range national security.” 


Dr. Brownell counsels educators to be ready to 
defend unfair criticisms of education in an article in 


the NEA Journal published in 1951: 


“There needs to be unified concern also that no 
part of our educational system be weakened under 
the guise of efficiency, economy, patriotism, or aly 
other banner. Those who weaken any part weaken 
the whole. Of course, justifiable and constructive 
criticism of conditions in schools and colleges is 
healthy and should be made. 

“We in the profession are constantly calling 
attention to features needing improvement and 
change. But this is quite different from the subtle 
or open attacks upon individuals and groups 
educators in attempts to discredit them and thus 
weaken public confidence and support of the schools 
or colleges involved.” 
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OCIAL WORK as an expression of man’s human- 

ity to man has always been with us. Social work 
isa professional discipline and as a field of profes- 
jonal practice is a product of the 20th century. 
Professional education for social work is approxi- 
nately 50 years old. It developed from an appren- 
ticeship training initiated by private philanthropic 
wencies, which gradually evolved into the present 
educational program carried on by more than 50 
yaduate schools of social work in as many univer- 
sities and colleges in the United States. (The term 
‘raduate” as used in this article refers to education 
in social work beyond the bachelor’s degree.) 


he Field of Social Work! 


Social work has been defined as a “professional 
ervice rendered to people for the purpose of assisting 
them as individuals or in groups to attain satisfying 
ationships and standards of life in accordance with 
their particular wishes and capacities and in harmony 
vith those of the community.” ? 

The scope and nature of social services have never 
ven precisely defined, and it is doubtful whether they 
wer can be in a field so dynamic, so diverse, and one 
which by its nature forms borderline areas with so 
nany others. In the main, social work has been 
nost closely identified with the provision of assistance 
0 families and individuals needing economic help; 
mth care for the emotionally, mentally, and socially 
naladjusted in society; with help to those needing 
pecial protection such as the unmarried mother, the 
legitimate child, the orphaned, deserted, or neg- 
ected child, the immigrant, and the migrant; and in 
more recent years with services for those who are 
yrsonally maladjusted, as in conflicts within the 
amily group, within a social institution such as the 
public school, or within the community. 





‘Dr. Witte is executive director of the Council on Social Work 
Hucation and Mrs. Kendall is educational secretary of the same 
‘ganization. Dr. Hollis is chief of college administration, Office 
f Education. 

"For a review of the historical development of social work, the reader is referred 
Ernest V. Hollis and Alice L. Taylor, Social Work Education in the United States. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1951, p. 53-113. 

"Clyde E. Murray. ‘Social Work as a Profession.” Manuscript prepared 


it publication by the American Association of Social Workers in the Social Work 
Tearbook, 1954. 
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Professional Education for Social Work 


By ERNEST F. WITTE, KATHERINE A. KENDALL, and ERNEST V. HOLLIS* 





The frontiers of social work are fluid, and its 
methods are being called upon and adopted for use in 
many new situations. What meaning these new 
developments will have for the profession is still 
uncertain. 


Number of Persons 


Aj proximately 75,000 persons in 1950 were 
occupying positions classified as social work, accord- 
ing to a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. If to this total, allowance is made for areas 
omitted from this study (such as the social insur- 
ances) and for the*number of unfilled positions, a 
safe estimate of the number of social work positions 
at the professional level in the country would be in 
excess of 100,000. 

The demand for social workers has constantly 
exceeded the supply, and this is not hard to under- 
stand in view of the number of professionally qualified 
graduates as contrasted with the number of social 
work positions in the country. That there are 
several thousand unfilled positions in social work is 
easily established. In June 1953, for example, 
employers listed 1,593 vacancies they hoped to inter- 
view candidates for during the week of the National 
Conference of Social Work. Only 435 persons regis- 
tered as being interested in a position. With the 
exception of a few graduates, those who registered 
were already employed but were interested in con- 
sidering other opportunities. Many other known 
vacancies were not registered.. 


Professional Organizations 


Five major professional organizations in social 
work have definite standards for admission. The 
largest of these is the American Association of Social 
Workers with approximately 14,000 members. The 
other four are the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers with 2,400 members, the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers with 1,700 
members, the American Association of Group Work- 
ers with 2,000 members, and the National Association 
of School Social Workers with 650. Two other pro- 
fessional associations in a formative state but with 


3 American Association of Social Workers, Social Workers in 1950. New Yorkg 
American Association of Social Workers, 1952. 
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as yet no required educational base for membership 
are the Association for the Study of Community 
Organization and the Social Work Research Group. 

The development of one overall professional 
membership organization is being considered, with 
provision being made for the specialized groups to 
carry on professional activities related to their 
special interests. This plan is being developed by a 
joint board called the Temporary Inter-Association 
Council of Social Work Membership Organizations. 


Licensure 


Social work has given relatively little attention to 
licensing as a means of professional regulation because 
more pressing issues have required its time and 
energy. In recent years, however, the profession 
has moved toward such a development. California 
has had for some years a State-administered system 
of voluntary registration of social workers based 
upon examinations conducted by a State board. 
Professional organizations of social workers in a 
number of other States have had measures introduced 
in State legislatures to license and regulate the 
practice of social work. Other groups, including 
national membership organizations, have the problem 
under study, but there are still many complicated 
problems to be worked out before satisfactory legis- 
lation can be proposed. The primary problem on 
which further study is needed is whether individuals 
should be licensed in the field of social work or 
whether, since social services are carried out by 
agencies, it would be preferable to license agencies. 


Periodicals 


The more important professional social work 
periodicals include: The Soctal Work Journal, pub- 
lished by the American Association of Social Workers; 
Social Casework, published by the Family Service 
Association of America; the Social Service Review, 
published by the University of Chicago. Other 
journals or bulletins are published by the specialized 
membership associations. 


Evolution of Education for Social Work 


Social work education had its beginnings in a 
summer training course for charity workers sponsored 
by the New York Charity Organization Society in 
1898. By 1904, this training course had been trans- 
formed into a l-year educational program of the 
New York School of Philanthropy, now the New 
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York School of Social Work of Columbia University | ® 


In the same period, an Institute of Social Science wa 
established through the efforts of Chicago social 
workers as a part of the Extension Division of the 
University of Chicago. The Institute became the 
independent School of Civics and Philanthropy 
which was later incorporated in the University of 
Chicago as the graduate School of Social Servic. 
Administration. In this period similar develop. 
ments were taking place in Boston, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, and by 1910 there were schools of 
social work in the five largest cities in the country, 

The next two decades brought rapid expansion of 
educational facilities for social work in the United 
States and also in Canada. The first World Wa 
and a major depression created new demands fo 
social services and new problems for social work 
education. -Rapid growth resulted in uneven devel. 
opment with wide variation in educational method 
and standards. 

A major problem early emerged in relation to the 
auspices under which programs of social work train. 
ing should be conducted. A number of the older 
and thus better-established schools were not affiliated 
with institutions of higher learning. The fact that 
they were sponsored and, to a large extent, supported 
by private welfare agencies gave them the intensely 
practical purpose of preparing personnel for specific 
agency tasks. The resulting strong emphasis on field 
work induced fears that this important aspect of 
social work education could not be conducted prop- 
erly within the academic restrictions imposed by 
universities. 

It was only a matter of time, however, before all 
schools were prepared to recognize the undeniable 
benefits to be derived from university standards of 
scholarship and research. By 1935, the membership 
association of the schools of social work had ruled 
that, henceforth, only the schools established within 
an institution of higher learning on the approved lis 
of the American Association of Universities could 
become eligible for membership. The New Yor 
School of Social Work, the oldest of the schools, was 
the last to give up its independent status; it affiliated 
in 1940 with Columbia University. 

The academic level of social work education ané 
the duration of the course of study also posed prob 
lems in the evolution of the professional schools. 1 
the developmental period there was marked variation 
in the types of programs offered. Some of the olde! 
and stronger schools early offered 2 years of profes 
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sional study based on a bachelor’s degree. For the 
most part, however, social work education was of- 
fered in undergraduate programs or in a combination 
of undergraduate and graduate courses. In 1933, 
the membership association ruled that no school 
could be eligible for admission unless it offered at 
least 1 year of graduate work. 

By 1939, the association had established the re- 
quirement of 2 years of postbachelor’s graduate pro- 
fessional study leading to the master’s degree. Until 
1952 the association did, however, maintain a mem- 
bership classification for “l-year schools,” which 
made it possible for schools of social work offering 
oly the first year postbachelor’s year of professional 
education to become members. The growing accept- 
ance of the essential unity of the 2-year professional 
curriculum and the gradual disappearance of “‘l-year 
programs” led to the abolition of the 1-year classifi- 
cation in 1952. Since the publication of the Hollis- 
Taylor report there has been a growing awareness 
that the two postbachelor’s degree years are only the 
upper half of a 4-year professional program that 
should begin in the junior year of the undergraduate 
college. 

Coming as it did when depression needs had led to 
atremendous expansion of governmental social serv- 
ices, the 1939 requirement that social work education 
be exclusively post-bachelor’s appeared to some as 
restrictive and unrealistic, particularly in the face of 
urgent demands for social work personnel in the pub- 
lc social services. In protest against this situation, 
amovement was launched in a small number of land- 
grant and other universities to gain recognition for 
combined undergraduate-graduate preparation for 
social work. The training plan put forward by this 
group proposed a 5-year curriculum beginning with 
the freshman year in college and combining general 
social science preparation with vocational training. 
The plan provided for a batchelor of arts in social 
work upon completion of 4 years of study and the 
master of arts with a major in social work upon com- 
pletion of the 5-year curriculum. 

Very few of the schools in this movement actually 
provided a graduate year of study in social work, and 
the training they offered did not find general recog- 
tition as approved social work education by em- 
ployers of social work personnel. Nevertheless, a 
‘rious problem was presented by the existence of 
two dissimilar patterns of social work education, 
with each leading to a master’s degree. 

At the present time, the 2-year professional schools 
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and the undergraduate colleges interested in social 
work education are working harmoniously with the 
social work profession to promote sound programs of 
professional education for social work. 


Educational Associations 


By 1919, education for social work had so pro- 
gressed that the schools sought to accelerate their de- 
velopment by organizing an association for discussion 
of common problems and exchange of views and ex- 
perience. This organization became the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, which served 
as the standard-setting and accrediting body for social 
work education until 1952, when it was merged with 
other educational and professional organizations in 
social work to form the Council on Social Work 
Education. 

In its 33 years of existence, the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work made a significant 
contribution to the identification and formulation 
of the objectives, content, and methods of social work 
education. Asa standard-setting body, the Associa- 
tion early saw the need for defining more clearly the 
educational requirements for admission to member- 
ship and thus initiated an accrediting process. Along 
with its regulatory function, the Association per- 
formed a wide variety of informational and advisory 
services designed to promote and maintain consist- 
ently high standards of education for the profession. 

In 1942, the schools subscribing to a combined 
undergraduate-graduate type of social work training 
had organized themselves as the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Administration. ‘This group 
also established membership requirements which 
called for, among others, a well-defined curriculum 
in one or more of the following fields: social work, 
employment service, rural welfare, recreation, social 
insurance, guidance, rehabilitation, personnel work. 
The Association performed a valuable service in 
raising the standards of member institutions, but its 
regulatory function gained little recognition within 
the social work field. 

A coordination and study group known as the 
National Council on Social Work Education was 
created in 1946 to find a solution to the problems 
posed by the presence of two accrediting bodies 
concerned with social work education. In this or- 
ganization, the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work and the National Association of Schools 
of Social Administration joined forces with other 
professional social work organizations to work to- 
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gether in the best educational interests of the field as 
a whole. With the assistance of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, the National Council under- 
took as its major project a comprehensive study of 
social work education. With the publication of the 
report in 1951, the conflicts that had led to the 
organization of the National Council on Social Work 
Education were resolved, and the three educational 
organizations—the National Council, the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, and the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Social Administra- 
tion—were ready to give up their separate identities 
to become part of one comprehensive organization, 
the Council on Social Work Education. 

The Council on Social Work Education began 
operations on July 1, 1952. This organization trans- 
lates into action the belief that social work education 
is the joint responsibility of institutions of higher 
education and of the social work profession. Provi- 
sion ig made for representation from the social welfare 
employing agencies, the professional membership 
associations, the interested public, and general higher 
education as well as from undergraduate colleges and 
the graduate-professional schools of social work. 

The activities of the Council are carried on through 
a council of delegates, a board of directors, four 
standing commissions, numerous committees, and a 
professional staff. The program already instituted 
and projected for the future will make possible the 
many benefits that come from constant interchange 
of opinion and experience, from research, accredita- 
tion, consultation service, recruitment campaigns, 
development of educational standards, preparation 
of teaching materials, annual program meetings, 
conferences on special subjects, and committee work 
on many aspects of educational endeavor. Ina word, 
these are among the activities that characterize the 
efforts of a young profession to build and maintain 
a solid educational foundation for its professional 
practice. 


Studies 


A study of social work education of somewhat 
limited scope was undertaken by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work in 1942. The 
report was published under the title Education for 
the Public Social Services (by the University of North 
Carolina Press). The onset of World War II, 
among other things, prevented full discussion and 
consideration of the recommendations of the report. 

The formation of the Council on Social Work 
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Education was a major outgrowth of the report, 
Social Work Education in the United States, produced 
under the joint authorship of Ernest V. Hollis of the 
United States Office of Education and Miss Alice L, 
Taylor, a social work practitioner and educator, 

Among the major cunclusions of the study, the 
following are selected as illustrative: Social work 
education is seen as the responsibility of the total 
profession, with the undergraduate college, the 
graduate professional school, and the field of practice 
each carrying distinctive but interrelated educational 
functions. The report takes the position that truly 
professional education must be graduate education, 
but asserts that education for professional responsi- 
bility as a social worker consists of an orderly pro- 
gression from the final 2 years of undergraduate work 
through 2 years of graduate study. It emphasizes 
the necessity for cooperation between the under- 
graduate college and the social work profession in 
developing the undergraduate foundation program, 
The report recognizes that a systematic study of 
social work theory and practice is needed to discover 
which of the positions generally described as social 
work are professional, semiprofessional, or other than 
professional. In the absence of such a study, the 
authors predict that the profession will continue to 
have difficulty in determining the character, amount, 
and distribution of the educational facilities it needs. 

The publication of this report has afforded an 
opportunity for profession-wide discussion of basic 
issues in social work education and an incentive for 
further study and definition of the goals and content 
of educational programs. To bring the essential 
ideas in the report before a wider audience, the 
American Association of Social Workers has pre- 
pared an abridged version. 


Accreditation 


Social work education has used a process of ac- 
creditation since 1927, when the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work established require- 
ments for membership. Formal accrediting pro- 
cedures were not initiated, however, until 1932. In 
the same period, the American Association of Medi- 
cal Social Workers and the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers engaged in accrediting 
activities in relation to their particular specializations. 
By 1951, the accrediting functions of these profes- 
sional membership associations as well as the Ameri- 
can Association of Group Workers and the National 
Association of School Social Workers had been as 
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med by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work, which brought under one organization 
responsibility not only for the accrediting of general 
programs of professional social work education but 
iso for the approval of specializations. 

While these developments were taking place in 
professional education, the National Association of 
Schools of Social Administration initiated its move- 
ment to accredit a combination of undergraduate 
and graduate training for social work. With the 
establishment of the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, agreement was reached that for the time being 
oly graduate-professional schools would be accred- 
ited. ‘The bylaws of the Council place this function 
in a semi-autonomous Commission on Accreditation, 
which carries responsibility for the formulation of 
accrediting standards and procedures and the eval- 
yation and approval of graduate programs of social 
work education. 

An important present concern of the Council on 
Social Work Education and its Commission on Ac- 
reditation is the relationship that should obtain 
between the accrediting process in social work and 
institution-wide accrediting conducted under the 
auspices of regional accrediting associations. The 
Commission has established cooperative relation- 
hips with the six regional associations with a view 
to participating in a nationally correlated accrediting 
program. It is expected that all agreements reached 
with the associations will recognize the responsibility 
of the Council on Social Work Education through 
its Commission on Accreditation for the continued 
formulation of standards for social work education, 
for participation in the evaluation of any university 
offering graduate education for social work, and for 
the maintenance of an accredited list of graduate 
professional schools of social work. 

As of 1953, there are 60 schools of social work in 
the United States and Canada accredited to provide 
graduate professional education for social work. 
Of the 60 schools 3 are approved to offer only the first 
year of professional education, 25 are approved to 
ofer the specialization in group work, 26 in medical 
social work, 38 in psychiatric social work, and 10 in 
‘hool social work. Schools of social work are 
being established by several additional universities. 


Enrollments 


Schools of social work have been in existence 
ince the early 1900’s, but comparable data on 
student enrollments and the number of degrees 
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awarded are available for only a relatively brief 
time. 

The total number of students entering schools of 
social work has never been large. This is due, in 
part, to the youth of the profession and, in part, to 
the curriculum requirement that all students receive 
field instruction in social agencies which meet pre- 
scribed standards. The number of suitable field 
placements available to the schools thus determines 
student capacity. 

Table 1 shows total, full-time, and part-time 
student enrollment of the graduate-professional 
schools in the United States and Canada for the 
period 1932-52. Statistics have been reported 
annually over a much longer time, but figures for 
earlier years are not comparable due to changes in 
the reporting system. The table reveals a general 
upward trend in enrollments for the 20-year period. 
In the United States, for example, there was an in- 
crease of from 24 to 53 schools and an increase of 
total enrollment of from 1,588 to 5,919 students. 


Admission Standards 


The demands of social work practice require that 
schools of social work exercise great care in the 
selection and admission of potential practitioners in 
the field. Since the ability to work constructively 
and purposefully with others in a helping relationship 
underlies all social work activity, the selection of 
students for the profession is measured in terms of 
personality as well as intellectual endowment. 

Academic requirements for admission include 
completion of undergraduate work at a sufficiently 
high level of performance to indicate intellectual 
capacity for graduate study and an educational 
foundation in the social sciences. The personality 
characteristics that promise well for a career in 
social work are described by the various schools in 
different ways. In essence, however, the schools 
appear to be looking for the personal qualities that 
make for a warm, sensitive, human approach to 
people in trouble and a potential ability to be 
genuinely and constructively helpful to them. 

A concerted effort has been made within recent 
years by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work and its successor organization, the 
Council on Social Work Education, to help the 
schools in the identification and assessment of these 
personal qualities. Two conferences were held for 
this purpose in 1953 with financial support from the 
Field Foundation and the New York Foundation. 
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Table 1.—Enrollment in the professional curriculum of schools of social work in the United States and Canada, 1932-52 
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United States Canada 
Calendar year * a oor a won 

of schools Total Full-time | Part-time | of schools Total Full-time | Part-time) 

reporting reporting 
| eek TR it | Siege ae a ER 24 1, 588 948 a tate cudlon dae pislkeswloe aia sews Seca 
abe TRE See Ke eee eee ep 25 1, 990 1,018 i ORT A ee eas eee are 
| teeter iat eae dh 29 3, 740 1, 937 At. a EES SR ere, Leena ane ee: 
ey Ve oe ee ees 31 3, 681 1, 837 UL | eee Sees Sie ee: a 
ee a IT ey oes 1A ee ee ree 33 3, 848 1, 885 DOB oe ot Pil ck weles Sabadoae ~.e 
SRE et Gare eG SE A Seas 32 3, 927 1, 980 he aE SS A eee ee ee — 
SR che, ee ees le 35 4, 304 2, 150 RO 8 i er oo a et ele chs aa 
og RE SOP CHE REY Sets ee Mp es 34 4,416 2, 321 2,095 2 97 86 1] 
AG gS pel Sea ea 8 ORNS: 38 4,711 2, 534 Zhe 2 93 86 ’ 
tele SII © eo Ree: © 36 4, 353 2,421 1, 932 2 71 55 16 
| ED EE GR ee ee 40 3, 699 2, 107 1, 592 2 64 57 | 
| aN netieh RRR OTs ot Deana Tee 41 3, 835 1, 972 1, 863 2 60 56 { 
NN a ut ee 42 4, 364 2, 283 2, 081 2 78 63 I 
SRE ae | 7S eee es 43 4, 656 2, 603 2, 053 3 210 138 1 
_ | ai, a ae Se Sey ss 44 5, 637 3, 410 2, 227 3 293 220 7 
gi eis Fh See RS Pare 44 6, 156 3. for 2,419 3 368 289 i) 
TET ee ae Ee eee 46 5, 703 3, 716 1, 987 3 460 335 12 
| ent, Si INS AE WARES BS 48 6, 257 4, 066 2,191 4 545 387 15 
UE oe ee ol he ie aly. 49 6, 366 4, 336 2, 030 4 578 383 19; 
RUSE ES EC RA eee oer ee eee 51 5,953 4,195 1, 758 5 476 357 119 
LS EEE SOT LEE SEE TOAD SEE: 53 5,919 4, 006 1, 913 fs 515 395 120 





® The student count is taken on November | of each year. 


b This does not include students taking extension courses or part-time students who are specializing in social work. 


Source: Compiled from annual statistical reports on file with the Council on Social Work Education. The table records enrollment as accurately as possible with 
the limitations of the data available for the years prior to 1938, and every effort has been made to insure comparability through the 20-year period. 


Professional Curriculum and Degrees 

Like all the professions, social work is both an art 
and a science. The purpose of the social work cur- 
riculum is to produce social workers who act on the 
basis of scientific knowledge about society and human 
behavior and who use acquired skills in the art of 
practice. ‘This purpose is achieved through a 2-year 
graduate program of classroom and field instruction 
and research, leading to the master’s degree. 

A curriculum policy statement adopted by the 
membership of the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work in 1952 indicates that the social 
work curriculum should provide “knowledge and 
understanding of the social services, their develop- 
ment, and their relation to the social order, to social 
change, and to community needs; knowledge and 
understanding of human behavior, needs and aspira- 
tions; and knowledge and understanding of social 
work practice.” The essential unity of the 2-year 
curriculum is emphasized, with the first year pro- 
viding for acquisition of knowledge and skill in the 
stated learning areas and the second year providing 
for extension of knowledge and the further develop- 
ment of skill in the same learning areas. 
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This policy statement marks a departure it 
curriculum development in social work education. 
It is undeniably directed toward a broadly cor 
ceived 2-year program designed to produce social 
workers who see social work practice as a whole, wh 
possess a common core of professional knowledg 
and skill, and who bring a broad perspective to the 
social and human problems with which social work 
is concerned. The role of specialization in such: 
program poses difficult problems that have yet t 
be solved. 

Table 2 indicates that both in the United State 
and in Canada for the period 1944-52 there has 
been a steady increase in the number of men am 
women who have completed a l-year graduate 
professional program in the field of social work 
These students were awarded certificates insted 
of an academic degree. While a number of school 
continue to award a certificate at the end of tht 
first year of the program, there is growing acceptanet 
of the essential unity of the 2-year social wort 
curriculum. This emphasizes the 2-year mastef’ 
degree as the necessary qualification for social wot 
practice. 
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Table 2.—Number of awards granted to men and women com- 














pleting a 1-year program in schools of social work in the 

United States and Canada, 1944-52 

United States ® Canada> 
Academic year 

Total | Men | Women] Total | Men | Women 
a a ee 178 13} 165 27 2 25 
CS 202 29 173 72 10 62 
1946-47_.........- 192 45 | 147] 140 37 103 
OS 227 70 157 189 63 126 
| RES 244 89 | 155 | 243 93 150 
Cian dala 346 | 142 | 204| 248) 100 148 
Se ae 338 | 185 | 153 | 214 79 135 
ets 287 | 145 | 142] 208 84 124 




















» In the United States, the award usually conferred upon completion of 1 year 
of the 2-year professional curriculum is a certificate. 
b In Canada, the usual award is the degree of bachelor of social work. 


Source: Annual statistical reports on file with the Council on Sucial Work 
Education. 


Table 3.—Number of awards granted to men and women com- 
pleting a 2-year program * in schools of social work in the 
United States and Canada, 1944-52 





| United States 




















Canada 
Academic year 

Total | Men | Women| Total Men | Women 
a a 839 43 796 31 1 30 
eae 1, 049 147 | 902 28 2 26 
1946-47___._._..--]|1, 31] 306 |1, 005 37 10 27 
1947-48 _____-__ ee 1,765 | 496 |1, 269 77 25 52 
1948-49___________]], 803 S01 |1, 302 48 19 29 
149-50.._.......- 1’g04 | 51711287] 53] 26] 27 
3) 1, 923 744 |1,179 85 25 60 
LS ee Ys J, 946 786 j1, 160 103 42 6l 











* The accepted qualification for completion of the 2-year program is now 
the master’s degree, usually the professional degree of master of social work 
(M. S. W.). Certificates or diplomas have, however, been awarded by some 
schools in the period covered by the table. 


Source: Compiled from annual statistical reports on file with the Council 
on Social Work Education. 


From table 3 it may be noted that during the 
period 1944-52 schools of social work awarded 
master’s degrees for the completion of 2 years of 


‘] graduate professional study to many more indi- 


viduals than they awarded the l-year certificates 
shown in table 2. At the beginning of the period 
most of those degrees were master of science or 
master of arts with the designation “‘in social work,”’ 
but by the close of the period most of the schools 
were using a professional master’s degree, master of 


social work (M.S. W.). 


Post- Masters Program 


A notable development of recent years is the 
extension of social work education beyond the 
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master’s degree program. For many years, doc- 
toral education in social work was centered in one 
or two schools; by 1953, 13 schools in the United 
States and Canada were offering advanced programs 
leading to a third-year certificate or doctoral degree. 
The degree awarded may be the traditional doctor 
of philosophy or the recently established professional] 
degree of doctor of social work (D. S. W.). From 
1931 through 1952, 14 schools had conferred 101 
doctor’s degrees in addition to a third-year certifi- 
cate awarded to 64 persons. (See table 4.) Cur- 
rently 9 schools are offering social work instruction 
at the doctorate level. 

The purpose of these programs is to educate 
persons who will provide leadership for tomorrow’s 
professional practice and a high level of competence 
in administration, supervision, teaching, and re- 
search. While many problems remain to be solved 
before the high expectations of these advanced 
programs can be fully realized, the development of 
post-master’s programs in schools of social work 
sufficiently rich in faculty and other resources to 
support them indicates the growing maturity of 
the social work profession. 


Table 4.—Number of students receiving awards upon completion 
of post-master's programs in schools of social work in the 
United States and Canada, 1931-52 
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® The award granted upon completion of one year of advanced study beyond 
the master’s degree is a special certificate or diploma. 

> The degree awarded may be a Ph. D or D.S. W. (doctor of social work and, in 
one school, doctor of social welfare). 


Source: Annual statistical reports on file with the Council on Social Work 
Education. 
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Preprofessional Education 


Social work shares with many other professions the 
problem of defining the educaticaal base upon which 
the professional discipline should rest. The profes- 
sion has accepted the principle, enunciated in the 
Hollis-Taylor study, that education for professional 
responsibility as a social worker consists of an orderly 
progression from the final 2 years of undergraduate 
work through 2 years of graduate study. But that 
principle has not yet eventuated as practice. The 
Council on Social Work Education with its member- 
ship of graduate schools and undergraduate depart- 
ments will presumably determine the educational 
experiences in the undergraduate years that consti- 
tute necessary preparation for graduate-professional 
study. Meanwhile, the graduate schools operate on 
the assumption, set forth in the 1952 curriculum 
policy statement, that the advanced social work 
student should bring to professional study a broad 
liberal arts background which includes some con- 
centration in the social and biological sciences. 

At the present time, undergraduate departments 
of 65 colleges and universities hold membership in ine 
Council on Social Work Education, and it is believed 
that many others will seek membership as the pro- 
gram of the Council becomes better known. The 
partnership of graduate schools and undergraduate 
departments within the Council promises productive 
activity on the formulation of appropriate educa- 
tional programs on both academic levels and f-uitful 
effort in bringing professional and preprofessional 
education into effective relationship. 


Current Educational Problems 


That social work has many unresolved educative 
problems was made clear in the Hollis-Taylor study, 
and there is no universal agreement on their relative 
importance. Certainly among the problems * which 
the field must face are these: 

1. Delineating the field of social work practice so 
that professional education can sharpen and clarify 
its focus. 

2. Determining what part, if any, of social work 
education can be undertaken at the undergraduate 
level and how to relate this to graduate professional 
education. 

3. Insuring a better distribution of social work 


* An elaboration of some of these problems is found in American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, Towards an Integrated Program of Professional Education. 
for Social Work. New York, The Association, 1952. 
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educational facilities. Corollary to this is a wider any 
and more flexible use of field work facilities. ocial v 

4. Modernizing the educational curriculum to (a) J. the ¢ 
introduce more current knowledge from the social} Althc 
and behavioral sciences, (d) integrate the field with- fie nee 
out destroying the specialized knowledge needed by Iyhat it 
practitioners in specialized settings, (c) bring about fj certa 
a greater sense of professional and social responsibil- |yrtion 
ity of students, and (d) achieve a more effective use }yith re 
of field work. ong-ter 

5. Determining the place of research in the curric- fyblic. 
ulum and methods for achieving this. Near co 

6. Improving the supply of qualified faculty. wt wil 

7. Extending professional education to the thov- furticul 
sands now working in the field who have never had 
it and who for years to come will be providing the JAcered 


great proportion of the social services, particularly J The 

in the public welfare field. 950 fa 
8. Improving the process of student selection. Seomis 
9. Developing better teaching materials. Partic- fi.) 

ular emphasis needs to be placed upon the develop- 

ment of general concepts and principles so that the 

student will have a basis for generalization. — 


There are a number of problems which are not fhiversit; 
educational as such but which have a marked in prversit: 
fluence upon professional education. One of these f°’ 
is the need to get more young people to select social Proranc 
work as a career. There is some doubt whether the (""" 
number of social work graduates each year is large Posner 
enough to replace the professionally qualified workers f°" 
who retire each year. Under these circumstances PstIct 
there is almost no opportunity to increase substan- panelic | 
tially the proportion of professionally educated social ah 
workers to the total in the field or to supply profes- — 
sionally qualified personnel for new services. oth 

A second and closely related problem is that of 
adequate financing of social work education, includ- 
ing adequate student aid. This financial problem, 
although not peculiar to social work education, has 
unusual significance because social workers are di- 
rectly responsible for supervising the spending of 
billions of dollars each year. The public is concerned 
that these funds shall be used as efficiently as possible. 

The third problem is to relate social work practice 
more closely to the administrators of the agencies if 
which the programs are carried on. Unless pro 
fessional education can develop the leaders who are 
ultimately charged with administering public social 
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work programs, professional practice will never have §,..,..., 
a satisfactory opportunity to develop its full poten Bhisiang 
tials. This is a complicated problem related to Feine U; 
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nany factors besides professional education, but 
ocial work has not yet grappled with the problem 
0 the extent it ultimately must. 

Although placed last in this listing of problems, 
he need for the field to interpret more effectively 
shat it is, what it does, and what its objectives are 
scertainly not last in importance. Toa large pro- 
sortion of the public, social work is still synonymous 
jth relief giving. ‘There has been no coordinated 
mg-term attempt to make the field known to the 
ublic. Until this is done, the public will have no 
ear conception of the functions of the social worker, 
wt will continue to think of isolated functions or 
articular agencies. 


Accredited Schools of Social Work 


The schools of social work, listed below with their 
$2 fall enrollment, have been approved by the 
(mmission on Accreditation of the Council /on 
cial Work Education. 


United States 
CALIFORNIA 

hiversity of California, 150 

taiversity of California, Los Angeles, 70 
taiversity of Southern California, 160 
(LORADO 

huiversity of Denver, 149 

LONNECTICUT 


lniversity of Connecticut, 92 


District OF CoLUMBIA 


_ Peholic University of America, 174 


ward University, 88 
PLORIDA 

Porida State University, 44 
LEORGIA 

hlanta University, 78 
WUNOIS 

aversity of Chicago, 203 
hniversity of Illinois, 46 
Wyola University, 125 
‘IANA 

diana University, 89 

OWA 


‘ate University of Iowa, 33 





ANSAS 

wersity of Kansas, 60 
INTUCKY 

hiiversity of Louisville, 60 
LOUISIANA 

Huisiana State University, 74 
lane University, 157 
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MassAcHUSETTS 
Boston College, 111 
Boston University, 266 
Simmons College, 93 
Smith College, 138 


MIcHIGAN 

Michigan State College, 26 
University of Michigan, 172 
Wayne University, 172 


MINNESOTA 
University of Minnesota, 112 


Missouri 

University ef Missouri, 27 
Saint Louis University, 83 
Washington University, 129 
NEBRASKA 

University of Nebraska, 29 
New Yorx 

Adelphi College, 60 
University of Buffalo, 221 
Fordham University, 253 
Columbia University, 731 


Nortu CAROLINA 


University of North Carolina, 49 


Ouro 
Ohio State University, 91 


Western Reserve University, 151 


OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma, 32 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bryn Mawr College, 48 
University of Pennsylvania, 140 
University of Pittsburgh, 133 


SoutH CAROLINA 


University of South Carolina, 16 


TENNESSEE 


The University of Tennessee, 111 


TEXaAs 


Our Lady of the Lake College, 53 


University of Texas, 42 


Urau 
University of Utah, 54 


VIRGINIA 


College of William and Mary, 63 


WasHINGTON 

University of Washington, 63 
West VIRGINIA 

West Virginia University, 17 
WISCONSIN 

University of Wisconsin, 192 
Hawall 

University of Hawaii, 65 
Puerto Rico 

University of Puerto Rico, 144 
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Canada 


British CoLuMBIA 
University of British Columbia, 108 


MANITOBA 
University of Manitoba, 38 


ONTARIO 
University of Toronto, 148 
University Ottawa, 30 


QuEBEc 

Laval University, 38 
McGill University, 115 
University of Montreal, 38 
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International Teacher Education Council 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CouncIL on Education for 
Teachers was organized last summer by a group of 
teachers from various countries who met at Oxford, 
England. The Committee on International Rela- 
tions of The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education was active in forming the new 
council. 

The aims of the organization are: (1) To define 
and explore ideas and principles underlying the 
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education of those preparing to teach; (2) to examine 
the problems of the continued education of teachers 
in service; and (3) to promote opportunities for 
consultation and collaboration between organizations 
and persons engaged in such education in different 
countries. 

Three types of membership are available in the 
newly formed teacher-education organization: (1) 
National organizations, in all countries, whose mem- 
bers are actively engaged in the education of those 
preparing to be teachers; (2) national organizations 
which have sections devoted to education for teach- 
ing; and (3) as associate members, organizations 
dealing with specialist fields of education for teaching, 

The representative assembly consists of one dele. 
gate from each member association. All delegates 
must be active in the education of teachers. An 
international convention will be held once a year as 
far as possible. 





Teachers of Exceptional Children 


ONE HUNDRED AND ONE colleges and universities in 
the United States now offer a sequence of preparation 
for teachers of exceptional children in one or more 
areas. Of these, 28 have a sequence in only one 
area. 

More colleges offer a sequence of preparation for 
teachers of the speech handicapped than for any 
other area of exceptionality. Next to speech cor 
rection, the areas in which the largest number of 
colleges and universities give a sequence of prepara 
tion are, in order, the hard of hearing, the mentally 
retarded, the deaf, and the socially maladjusted. 

The areas in which the smallest number of colleges 
and universities offer a sequence of preparation art 
the crippled, the partially seeing, the blind, the 
special health problems, and the gifted. Only two 
colleges, Pennsylvania State College and Hunter 
College, offer preparation in the field of the gifted. 

These and other facts are emerging from the 
nationwide study, “Qualifications and Preparatiot 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” sponsored by 
the Office of Education. Approximately 2,50 
people are participating in this study. A project d 
this magnitude was made possible by two grant 
totaling $50,500, from the Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children, of New York City, of which 
Leonard Mayo is director. Alice Fitz Gerald # 
associate director. 

Special professional preparation is based upon tht 
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philosophy that teachers of the various types of 
exceptional children need distinctive abilities, skills, 
knowledges, and understandings. Fundamental to 
the establishment of realistic programs is the com- 
pilation of data delineating these special competen- 
cies. This is one of the chief purposes of the Office 
of Education study. Other general purposes are to 
secure information on curriculums in colleges and 
universities preparing teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren and on professional standards for special edu- 
cation personnel. These are being achieved through 
two techniques. One is the use of statements of 13 
committees who are studying the competencies 


needed by special education personnel. The other 
is the use of a series of inquiry forms which have 
been sent to State and local school systems and to 
colleges and universities. 

Presently available is a list of the 101 colleges and 
universities preparing teachers of the various types 
of exceptional children. It includes the areas of 
exceptionality in which the colleges offer a sequence 
of preparation. The list can be secured in processed 
form from Romaine Mackie, Director of the Study, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. At a future date several publi- 
cations will be issued. 





Graduation and Withdrawal Ratios for 


Engineering Students 


ALUABLE DATA on graduation and with- 

drawal ratios of engineering students are to be 
found in a study recently completed by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., for the 
United States Coast Guard, and published by ETS 
under the title, Four-year Follow-up Study of 1948 
Freshman Entrants to Engineering Colleges. The 
study furnishes data which have important implica- 
tions for college and university administrators.! 


The Study 


The ETS study is believed to be the first compre- 
hensive study of survival ratios of the same individ- 
uals since the one reported by the Office of Education 
in Bulletin 1937, No. 11, College Student Mortality. 
The Office study covered students who entered 
college during the academic year 1931-32 in a group 
of 25 cooperating institutions. It included 2,547 
students in 16 engineering colleges. 

The ETS bulletin is based on a study which was 
made by means of a questionnaire sent to 185 engi- 
neering colleges in the United States in November 
1952. It asked for 4-year followup data through 





*Chief for engineering education, Division of Higher Education, 
Office of Education. 

'A limited number of copies may be obtained from the Commandant (PTP), 
U.S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, D. C. 

Out of print. 
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By HENRY H. ARMSBY* 


July 15, 1952, for all male nonveteran engineering 
college freshmen who had entered the institution in 
the fall of 1948 prior to November 1, excluding 
students enrolled in cooperative programs which 
alternate periods of college study and industrial 
employment. 

One hundred and one engineering colleges fur- 
nished virtually complete and usable data covering 
more than 13,000 freshman entrants. These insti- 
tutions constitute a good, although not perfect, 
cross section of the engineering colleges of the 
United States. 


Principal Findings 


Some of the principal findings of the study are 
summarized briefly below: 

1. For all colleges included in the study, 33 percent 
of the entrants were graduated in engineering in 4 
years, or had completed satisfactorily 4 years of a 
5-year program of engineering studies; 11 percent of 
the entrants were still enrolled in July 1952, most of 
whom the institutions expected to graduate by June 
1953; and 56 percent had withdrawn or been dropped 
from engineering during the 4 years. (The 1937 bul- 
letin reported 30 percent of engineering students 
graduated in 4 years and 62 percent dropped or with- 
drawn. Corresponding figures for other disciplines 
were: Arts and science 29 percent and 67 percent, 
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commerce and business 24 percent and 67 percent, 
home economics 31 percent and 65 percent, agricul- 
ture 34 percent and 60 percent, and education 42 
percent and 53 percent.) 

There was wide variation in the graduation ratios 
among the 50 largest institutions, ranging from 9 
percent to 62 percent. The general average for 
engineering schools which are parts of universities 
was 27 percent, while for the separate engineering 
schools it was 41 percent. The average for publicly 
supported institutions was 25 percent, for private 
institutions 46 percent. 

The range among the 50 largest institutions in the 
percentages of students who had withdrawn or been 
dropped was also quite large, ranging from 29 per- 
cent to 75 percent in individual institutions. The 
average for schools in universities was 60 percent, for 
separate engineering schools 48 percent. The aver- 
age for public institutions was 62 percent, for private 
institutions 45 percent. 

2. Some students who were graduated in 4 years 
had academic difficulties: 26 percent of them had at 
some time repeated one or more courses, 11 percent 
had attended one or more summer sessions, and 12 
percent had been on probation for one or more terms. 
Here again there were wide variations among indi- 
vidual institutions. The percentage of graduates of 
the 50 largest colleges who had repeated one or more 
courses ranged from 0 to 71 percent. Those who had 
attended one or more summer sessions ranged from 
0 to 56 percent, while those who had been on proba- 
tion for one or more terms ranged from 0 to 33 
percent. 

3. More than half of all withdrawals occurred 
during or at the end of the first year of college, the 
figures being 27 percent during the first year and 30 
percent at the end of the year. The withdrawals 
during the second year amounted to 28 percent of all 
withdrawals, during the third year 10 percent, and 
during the fourth year 4 percent. Expressing these 
withdrawals as fractions of the original entrants 
shows that 32 percent of all freshman entrants were 
dropped or withdrew by the end of the first year, an 
additional 16 percent during or at the end of the sec- 
ond year, another 6 percent during or at the end of 
the third year, and 2 percent during the fourth year— 
a total of 56 percent. 

4. Of those who withdrew or were dropped 25.4 
percent were dropped by the college, and 21.5 percent 
withdrew voluntarily, but “in failure standing.” 
However, the study contains a note of caution con- 
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cerning the distribution of withdrawals and the dis. 
tinction between failing and good standing. Con. 
siderable variation was found in the reporting prac. 
tice in different institutions, and 12.1 percent of all 
withdrawals were reported as either “other reasons” 
or “unknown standing.” It was pointed out by 
many of the colleges that it was difficult for the col- 
lege to know the reasons for many of the withdrawals, 

5. Almost one-half (46 percent) of the voluntary 
withdrawals were made from engineering to effect 
changes in curriculums. More than half of these 
(28 percent) were students in good academic stand- 
ing. Only 7 percent were reported as having with- 
drawn for financial or family reasons and only 6 per- 
cent because of dislike of engineering. The other 
41 percent of the voluntary withdrawals were for 
various reasons, among them being military service, 
transfers to engineering in other institutions, and 
academic difficulties. 

6. Some differences were found in the various per. 
centages presented in this summary as_ between 
different areas of the country, and in all of the 
findings there were differences between public and 
private institutions and between engineering schools 
which are parts of universities and those which oper- 
ate as separate institutions. 


Discussion 


It should be noted that the graduation ratio of 
33 percent shown in this study is the percentage of 
the same individuals who were graduated in 4 years 
from the same institutions they entered as freshmen. 
The ratio of 57 percent used by the writer on various 
occasions in estimating engineering graduates does 
mot represent the same individuals. The difference 
between the two ratios is accounted for partly by the 
11 percent in this study whom their institutions 
expected to graduate the following year, and partly 
by the students who transfer into a class from other 
institutions during the progress of the class through 
the institution. 

A study conducted last year by the writer, and 
published as Office of Education Circular No. 365, 
showed that in the fall of 1952, 12.2 percent of stu- 
dents classified as sophomores in engineering, 9 per- 
cent of those classified as juniors, and 2.2 percent of 
those classified as seniors, were students who had 
transferred into the institution from some othef 
institution. 

The great interest of the engineering schools in this 
study of “student mortality” is evidenced by the 
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large number of institutions which responded to a 
dificult questionnaire requiring {he careful checking 
of large numbers of individual student records. 
The statement is often made that the “‘student 
mortality” in engineering schools is unduly high, 
generally with at least an implication that it is much 
higher than in other disciplines. The earlier study 
mentioned above indicated that for the class of 1935 
the mortality rate was lower in engineering than in 
Sof the other 5 disciplines studied, and lower than the 
weighted average of the 6 disciplines covered. The 
sew study shows a lower mortality rate for engineer- 
ig students for the class of 1952 than for the class of 
935. Unfortunately comparable figures for the 
ither disciplines are not available, but it seems likely 
that the engineering schools are graduating at least 
many of their entering students in 4 years as are 
chools in most other disciplines to which students 
ze admitted upon graduation from high school. 

It is practically certain that improved programs of 
lection and counseling in junior and senior high 
chools and in colleges and universities, better teach- 
ng at all levels, and more ample financial assistance 
or needy students, could materially reduce “‘student 
nortality” in all disciplines. 





hternships in General Education Are 
Available for the Academic Year 
1954-55 


INSTITUTIONS interested in general education again 
lave the opportunity to nominate one of their staff 
nembers to spend a year working with the faculty 
f the undergraduate college at Chicago, Columbia, 
Jarvard, or Yale. Such nominations, however, 
must be made before November 25, 1953, in order 
that they may receive consideration for academic 
rear 1954-55. Notification of selections will be made 
oon after January 1, 1954. Those interested should 
itonce get in touch with Dean F. Champion Ward, 
03 Goodspeed Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
7, Ill. Dean Ward will provide further information 
bout the program as well as necessary nomination 
ind application forms. 

During 1951-53, 25 teachers participated in the 
int Program for Internships in General Education, 
ind 12 others are on the campuses of the cooperating 
astitutions during the current academic year. These 
aterns were selected from the staffs of institutions of 
igher education in 24 States and Puerto Rico. 
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They were paid by the host institution from funds 
provided by the Carnegie Corporation. Compensa- 
tion in each instance was based upon the individual’s 
regular salary with allowances for transportation and 
increased living costs. 

Since a visitor’s teaching responsibility is about 
one-third of the full duties of a regular member of 
the teaching staff, the intern has ample time for 
studying the host institution’s program as a whole. 
Late in the academic year visiting teachers join with 
representatives of the four cooperating institutions 
and of the Carnegie Corporation in a conference to 
review the year’s work, discuss the several programs, 
and appraise current developments in general educa- 
tion. The exchange of ideas and experience made 
possible by the internship program has proved mu- 
tually beneficial to all participating institutions and 
has contributed to a better understanding of the 
problems of all undergraduate education. 





The President Speaks on Higher 
Education 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER spoke at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new library building at Defiance 
College, Defiance, Ohio, October 15. During the 
course of his address he made the following statement 
concerning higher education: 


What value dollars, or acclaim, or position in a world where jus- 
tice, opportunity and freedom are lost to us by force, by subversion 
or by our own neglect? 

A chief bulwark of our heritage against any such decay has been, 
and is and will be the American school system—from the one-room 
red brick building at a country crossroads to the largest of our 
universities. 

- + * * - 


Our school system is more important than it was before, because 
the job of being an American citizen is more complex than ever 
before in our history. Knowledge and understanding and wisdom, 
beyond the demands of yesterday, are required of tomorrow’s 
citizens. Our schools—all our schools—in consequence, must 
have a continuing priority in our concern for community and 
national welfare. 

In our school system, an important place is filled by the small, 
often church-related liberal arts colleges. These institutions, for 
generations in the van of higher education, have covered our land. 
They have brought the advantages of college training to thousands 
upon thousands who, except for the existence of these institutions, 
could never have enjoyed this privilege. 

Now we are caught in a squeeze between temporary decreased 
enrollments and high costs. But the great traditions they bring 
to today’s students of their own intellectual leaders and fervent 
patriots of the past must not be lost. The importance of the place 
they occupy in American life means that we need not fewer but 
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more of them. Indeed, I firmly believe more extensive education 
than that obtainable in high schools must be brought to every 
community and every locality in such a way that every young 
person regardless of his means, or his lack of means, can go 
to school for a minimum of two additional years. 

Now, today, each of these small, almost neighborhood colleges is 
striving to fit itself better to serve its students, its community, 
and its country. Each of them shares—as does every typical 
American home, and every church—in the American inspiration, 
the American purpose, and American goals. 

On this campus, typical of the small liberal arts college, I deem 
it a privilege, indeed I consider it a duty, to pay my tribute to 
these schools. Already they have contributed much to the 
American way. Their potential contributions to the country’s 
future are beyond calculation. So we, participating in the dedica- 
tion of this library are expressing our support of this kind of 
education, of this kind of school. Thus we are performing one of 
the duties of citizens in a free nation. Thus we symbolize our 
continuing faith in man’s ability, under God, to govern himself 
intelligently. ‘Thus we hope to assure the future strength and the 
eternal freedom of America. 





National Science Foundation Fellowships 
for 1954-55 


More THAN 700 students with special abilities in 
science will be selected for a year of graduate 
scientific study during the academic year 1954-55 in 
the National Science Foundation’s Third Annual 
Graduate Fellowship Program. The closing dates 
for receipt of applications are December 15, 1953, for 
postdoctoral applicants and January 4, 1954, for 
graduate students working toward advanced degrees 
in science. The selections will be announced on or 


before April 1, 1954. 


Selections 


National Science Foundation fellowships are 
awarded to American citizens who will begin or con- 
tinue their studies at the graduate level in the math- 
ematical, physical, biological, medical, and engineer- 
ing sciences during the 1954-55 academic year. The 
Fellows may attend any accredited nonprofit institu- 
tion of higher education in the United States or 
similar institutions abroad. 

Selections will be made solely on the basis of abil- 
ity. The majority of the fellowships will go to 
graduate students seeking master’s or doctor’s degrees 
in science, although a limited number of awards will 
be made to postdoctoral applicants. Graduating 
college seniors in the sciences who desire to enter 
graduate school are encouraged to apply for the 
awards. 
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The rating system for selection of predoctoral 
Fellows will be based on: (1) test scores of scientific 
aptitude and achievement; (2) academic records; (3) 
written evaluations of each individual from his fac. 
ulty advisers and other qualified observers. Post- 
doctoral applicants will not be required to take the 
examinations. Applicants will be rated by special 
Fellowship Boards, established by the National 
Academy of Sciences. Final selection will be made 
by the National Science Foundation. 


Stipends 


Stipends for National Science Foundation grad. 
uate fellowships will vary with the academic status 
of the Fellows. First Year Fellows—students enter- 
ing graduate school for the first time or those who 
have had less than 1 year of graduate study will 
receive annual stipends of $1,400. Fellows who need 
one final academic year of training for the doctor’s 
degree will receive annual stipends of $1,800. Fel- 
lows between these groups will receive stipends at 
the rate of $1,600 annually. ‘The stipends for post- 
doctoral Fellows will be $3,400 per year. Depend- 
ency allowances will be made to all married Fellows. 
Tuition and laboratory fees and limited travel allow- 
ances will also be provided. 


Previous Awards 


A total of 624 selections were made from slightly 
less than 3,000 applicants in 1952-53, the first year 
of the Foundation’s fellowship program. Last year 
557 selections were made out of 3,300 applicants. 
Also, 1,274 individuals were named on an Honorable 
Mention List, which was made available to deans of 
graduate schools. 


Applications 


Applications for the 1954-55 National Science 
Foundation Fellowship Program may be obtained 
from the Fellowship Office, National Research Coun- 
cil, Washington 25, D. C. 





University of Illinois Library 


Tue University or Ixutnors library has 3,358,54 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, films, maps, and 
other items. Among the library’s special collections 
are a new Lincoln library and a collection of first 
editions of Milton’s works. 
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English as the Medium of tnstruction 


in Foreign Universities 


MERICAN VETERANS of the armed services 
and other persons interested in university study 
abroad frequently inquire as to what institutions in 
all parts of the world outside the United States use 
the English language as the medium of any or all 
their instruction. 
A detailed exposition of this subject would require 
much space, but a general survey of the situation can 
be set forth in brief, and may be useful. 


American-Sponsored Institutions in Other Lands 

The American-sponsored institutions abroad use 
English as the language of instruction. Until re- 
cently there were 13 such institutions on the main- 
land of China, but they have been either entirely 
abolished or “reorganized” out of all recognition, and 
they would not now be accessible to American stu- 
dents even if they were in existence. Such institu- 
tions in the Arab countries of the Near East, and in 
Greece and Turkey, continue to function and for the 
most part toimprove. Best known among these are 
Robert College in Istanbul, Turkey, and the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Lebanon. The American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, Greece, is an 
institution of graduate level. Athens College, 
another American-sponsored institution, is a junior 
college. 

Most of the American-sponsored institutions in 
the Near East, including the Arab countries, are not 
exclusively at the level of higher education, but are 
“vertically organized’; that is, they include a second- 
ary school, and often also an elementary school. 
This type of organization is suited to countries where 
local secondary schools are few, and local elementary 
schools inadequate; and where the language of the 
country is not of the western European family, so 
that mastery of English is a more difficult and neces- 
sarily time-consuming process. In Baghdad, Iraq, 
although Arabic is the language of instruction in most 
of the several national institutions, one of them—the 
Royal Faculty of Medicine—uses English. 





*Temporary consultant, Comparative Education Branch, Divi- 
tion of International Education, Office of Education. 
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By M. M. CHAMBERS* 


The British Commonwealth; the Philippine Republic 

Nearly all universities in the British dominions and 
colonies use English. This includes British univer- 
sities in Asia and Africa, even in places where the 
English-speaking population is only a small minority, 
as in Hong Kong, Ceylon, East Africa, and the Gold 
Coast. (Exceptions: In a few of the 10 universities 
and university colleges in the Union of South Africa, 
some or all the instruction is given in Afrikaans; and 
French is the medium of instruction in two Canadian 
universities—Laval and Montreal; the University 
of Ottawa is bilingual, using English in some of its 
divisions, and French in others.) 

English is generally used in the former British 
dominions and dependencies which have in recent 
years either seceded from the Commonwealth or 
made their connection with the Biitish Crown more 
tenuous: Burma, India, and Pakistan. In India 
and Pakistan, following their partition in 1947, 
there was a considerable sentiment for supplanting 
English with the appropriate Hindustani, Urdu, or 
other regional dialects; but it was realized that such 
a change would require a period of several years for 
completion. At best its practicability seemed doubt- 
ful, and the ultimate decision is believed to be yet 
uncertain. 

English is the language of instruction in univer- 
sities and colleges in the Philippine Republic. 

Some Use in Japan 

In Japan in a few institutions some of the instruc- 
tion—other than English as language or literature— 
is given in English. For example, in the Jesuit 
institution in Tokyo, known as Sophia University 
(Jochi Daigaku) the instruction in the social sciences 
is in English. Keio University in Tokyo publishes 
a student newspaper in English, and Hitotsubashi 
University publishes a quarterly faculty Annals in 
English, but both these institutions require foreign 
students to be proficient in Japanese. 


Local Aids to Mastery of a Foreign Language 
It is considered unwise for an American student to 
contemplate attending any foreign university where 
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he does not have or can not quickly acquire a good 
command of the language of instruction. However, 
certain institutions in Spain, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy provide in various ways—usually in special 
summer sessions—courses designed particularly for 
foreign students who wish to acquire mastery of the 
language of instruction in the universities. 

These courses are not acceptable for university- 
level credit in the foreign universities; but upon suc- 
cessful completion of them the student is usually 
awarded a certificate of studies which may, at the 
discretion of the American university or college, be 
transferable for suitable undergraduate foreign lan- 
guage credit by an institution in the United States. 

Several current schemes permit organized groups 
of American students to go abroad under the sponsor- 
ship of an American university to study (usually for 
not more than 1 year) at a foreign university which 
uses English as the medium of instruction in some 
courses. These schemes operate chiefly in Spain, 
France, Switzerland, Mexico, and a few South 
American countries. In Sweden the University of 
Stockholm operates a division in which American 
students are permitted to take certain courses in 
which English is the medium of instruction, while 
concurrently they study the Swedish language in- 
tensively in the expectation of continuing advanced 
studies at the university. 


Unique Institution in Mexico City 


In at least one instance, in Mexico City an English- 
speaking school, established to provide elementary 
and secondary instruction for the children of the 
resident American colony and such children of 
Spanish-speaking families as wish to attend, has 
extended its instruction upward to embrace the 
level equivalent to the American 4-year college. 
This institution bears the name of Mexico City 
College. It has recently begun to offer a fifth 
college year leading to the master’s degree. 


English as a Second Language 


Universities in all parts of the world, though they 
may offer no formal instruction in which English is 
the medium, except perhaps in the English language 
and literature by the “direct method,” will be found 
to have, practically without exception, many profes- 
sors and many students who have a considerable 
knowledge of English. This is because English fs 
widely taught and intensively studied in the second- 
ary schools of many countries. Especially is this 
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true of the Scandinavian countries and the Nether. 
lands, as well as of most of the other countries of 
western Europe. It is also true to a degree in the 
American Republics. In Latin America and the 
countries of the eastern world another contributing 
factor is important: many of the professors have 
studied in universities of the United States or of the 
British Commonwealth, and have brought back to 
their homelands not only a knowledge of the English 
language, but alsc some first-hand familiarity with 
the total cultural habits and institutions of the 
English-speaking world. 

In the mid-20th century, English is more nearly 
a universal language than any other. This fact, 
however, should in no sense discourage study and 
mastery of other languages by English-speaking 
students. The western classical languages, Greek 
and Latin, are no longer required in American 
secondary schools and colleges, but fortunately they 
are available as optional studies. Modern languages 
attract many students in secondary school and 
college, but as yet they are available to relatively few 
pupils in elementary schools. There is a promising 
incipient movement toward introducing the study 
of modern foreign languages on a much wider scale 
in American elementary schools. Full knowledge of 
foreign pecples and their distinctive cultures cannot 
be attained without study of their languages and 
literatures; and this study not only contributes in- 
dispensably to worldwide understanding, but also 
speeds the development of English as a flexible, 
versatile, and adaptabie tool of communication. 





MIT History-Literature Course in French 


A Grant from the Rockefeller Foundation has 
enabled the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
to present the 2-year basic course in history and 
literature in a foreign language. The experimental 
program is being administered jointly by the depart- 
ments of humanities and modern languages. The 
limited number of freshman students approved for 
the experiment have had the requisite preparation 
in French in high school. Lectures and reading 
materials in the courses are in French, which makes 
possible an extension of foreign language study 
without sacrifice of nonlanguage content. Class 
discussions, papers, and examinations, however, are 
in English—at least during the first several months 
of the program—to insure that language will not be 
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a barrier to the students’ full comprehension of the 
course material. Moreover, a student in the experi- 
mental section may transfer at any time to one of 
the regular sections conducted altogether in English. 
If the student, after completing the 2-year basic 
course, continues French language studies during 
his last 2 years, he will be able to secure the equiva- 
lent of a major in French and at the same time 
acquire a major in science or in engineering. 

The French language was selected for the experi- 
mental program partly because surveys of last year’s 
freshman class at MIT showed that more students 
had the requisite competence in French than in any 
other foreign language. Additional sections in 
French, German, and perhaps Spanish are contem- 
plated, if the initial experiment proves successful. 





Information About General Education 


TuE GENERAL AND LIBERAL EpucaTion Brancu, 
Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, 
is distributing a looseleaf circular on Information 
about Publications and Leaders in General Educa- 
tion. This 113-page circular contains an annotated 
bibliography of printed and duplicated publications, 
such as committee reports, reports of experiments, 
curriculum bulletins, and syllabuses, and explains 
how these may be obtained. Twenty representa- 
tive institutions of higher education have provided 
these reports of publications and have listed the 
staff members who may be consulted on the general 
education programs which they helped to develop. 
The Branch plans to issue supplementary circulars, 
a information is received from other institutions, 
and to keep the information in the original circular 
up to date. 

This clearinghouse service is intended to help 
staff members at institutions engaged in programs 
of curriculum development. It meets a request 
made by participants in the 1952 Conference on 
Services in General Education in the Office of Edu- 
tation as well as by the NEA National Committee 
on General Education. Members of both groups 
have contributed much to this project. 

Requests for a free copy of Information about 
Publications and Leaders in General Education 
may be sent to Room 3760, Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Aids for Mathematics Education, by Kenneth E. 
Brown. Washington, 1953. Circular No. 377, July 
1953. 25 p. Proc. 


Basic Body Measurements of School Age Children: 
A Handbook for School Officials, Architects, and 
Design Engineers in Planning School Buildings, 
Furniture, and Equipment, by W. Edgar Martin. 
Washington, June 1953. 74 p. Proc. 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in City School 
Systems, 1951-52, by Lester B. Herlihy. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. Cir- 
cular No. 371, July 1953. 39 p. Proc. 25 cents. 


The Declaration of Independence and Its Story. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. 
37 p. 10 cents. 


Designing Elementary Classrooms: An approach to 
the problem of classroom design in relation to the 
school child and program, by James L. Taylor, Jack 
D. Herrington, and Others. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953. 55 p. 35 cents. 


Educational Change in Reorganized School Dis- 
tricts, by C. O. Fitzwater. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953. Bulletin 1953, 
No. 4. 53 p. 20 cents. 


Education for the Talented in Mathematics and 
Science: A report of a Joint Conference of the Co- 
operative Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the United States Office 
of Education, by Kenneth E. Brown and Philip G. 
Johnson. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953. Bulletin 1952, No. 15. 34 p. 15 cents. 


Exchange Teaching Abroad Under Public Law 584, 
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79th Congress, the Fulbright Act. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1953. 18 p. 10 cents. 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50, by 
Rose Marie Smith. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1953. Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1948-50, Chapter 1. 52 p. 
20 cents. 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education: 
An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
education with classified subject index. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 251, Agricultural Series 


No. 63. 100 p. 30 cents. 


To promote the Cause of Education: A Review of 
Historic Background of Today’s Office of Education, 


by Lloyd E. Blauch. Washington, 1953. Reprint 
from Scuoot Lire. 11 p. Proc. 


Non-Government Publications 


The Beginnings of Graduate Education in America, 
by Richard J. Storr. Chicago 37, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1953. 195 p. $5. 


A record of the awakening which. led to the first American 
experiments with graduate education in the arts and sciences and 
of many efforts to get such education under way. A history of 
pre-Civil War developments. Among the subjects considered 
are: German influences, the expansion of learning, developments 
in various sections of the country, and the early traditions of 
graduate education. 


A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower, 
by the National Manpower Council. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 263 p. $4.50. 


A comprehensive evaluation of scientific and professional man- 
power problems; suggests where additional research and evalua- 
tion must be undertaken before balanced judgment can be reached. 
Makes recommendations for developing more reliable knowledge 
about our human resources, for strengthening institutions that 
educate scientists and professionals, for maintaining a continuous 
flow of students into higher education institutions, for expanding 
opportunities for capable young people to obtain advanced train- 
ing, and for utilizing more effectively the available scientific and 
professional manpower. Presents a wealth of information about 
scientific and professional manpower. 
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The Student Personnel Program: Its Development 
and Integration in the High School and Coliege, by 
Maurice D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf. New York 
36, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1953. 416 p. $5. 


Pictures a comprehensive student personnel program. Shows 
how a student-centered philosophy can be applied to such diverse 
phases as self-government in residence halls, orientation of new 
students, student leader training, and citizenship training. Deals 
with such topics as counseling, student government, personnel 
work through groups, discipline, measurement, faculty advising, 
training of personnel workers, and administration of the program, 


Teaching in Schools of Nursing, by Loretta E. 
Heidegerken. Philadelphia, Pa., J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1953 (2nd ed.). 596 p. $5. 


An entire rewriting of the first edition published in 1946 
Organized in 6 units: Basic considerations for teaching in the 
school of nursing; learning activities; planning, organization, and 
direction of learning activities; methods of teaching; audio-visual 
materials; and evaluation. 
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